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5(J2 ON THE PH YSICAL BENEFITS OF SYMPATHY. 

A7TTS you wi » be openi ,"? phys!cal ch funels of 

Jane for the nerve force generated in larger quantities than 
e c P • j a have power to direct. 

th Fo’r U those unselfish enough to undertake it, a field of labour 
• Hailv Ivin? at their feet. Thousands of their fellow-humans 
whom they at best pass by unnoticed, or to whom they gi ve a 
cheerful “Rouse yourself, my friend, but offer no help, 
forsooth are parched in their life interests, irritable, athirst 
for something they know not what, dying for lack of this one 
thing sympathy. Listen to them ; give them thereby that 
help which sympathy alone can give. Then take light and 
brighten their darkness. Take strength and aid their 
weakness. Open avenues of fresh thoughts and interest 
around them. It is a scientific duty, a rational duty, a 
physical no less than a moral means of benefit which this 
nineteenth century does ill to ignore. 

If evolution is to revolutionise society then sympathy must 
be recognised as a scientific factor. For only as altruistic 
activities become universally practised in this state of 
transition is there future hope of attaining the stature of 
perfect manhood. 


WEIMAR: AN APPRECIATION. 

By E. A. Punnett. 

“\V'1EKE is Weimar !" we were asked a little while ago. 

In the centre of Kurope," was the prompt reply. And 
not only geographically. When the shrewd and ambitious 
Duchess Anna Amalia conceived the idea of making her 
little kingdom the intellectual centre of the civilized world 
all things conspired to aid her. There was a Wieland to 
undertake the education of her sons, there was a Herder 
to fill the post of chaplain, there was a Goethe to be the 
friend and good genius of the clever and eccentric Duke 
R ai "i August, there was a Schiller to pass in Weimar the 
last few years of his all too short life, there were brilliant 
women to make the little court gay, and there were many 
others of less fame to contribute in their degree to the 
making of this Athens on the 11m. 

And though all these have passed away and Weimar 
knows them in the flesh no more, their spirits still haunt 
the little town that is a result of their being. O ye gods 
among men, Weimar does indeed owe you a debt of 
gratitude ! What was its charm for you ? Did not then, 
as now, “ work and leisure, toil and pleasure,” go hand in 
hand, and Weimar’s highways lead from the most romantic 
scenery to a little place where the pure clear air is undimmed 
by the smoke of factories, where the world has time to live 
and let live, “ Ohne Hast, ohne Rast,” and yet where the 
arts and sciences are honoured and cultivated, as in not 
another town of its size in the world ? Let us pause a 
moment in this sweet old-world Weimar. 

Here is the park, turned by Goethe from wild fields 
watered by a winding river, into a maze of beauty, with its 
groups of flowering shrubs, and its shady walks under the 
old trees. One has only to close one’s eyes and think 
oneself in spring to scent the lilac and synnga in the air, 
to see the sun-lit sweeps of green sward, and hear the birds 
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calling loudly to each other in the overhanging boughs, to 
wander in the moonlight and hear the nightingale, or l atet 
still on a darker night, when the air is heavy with the new- 
mown hay, to watch the fire-flies that star the ground or 
sail in and out of the dark bushes— those little living lights 
that come and go with the first intoxicating joys of summer. 

Here was Goethe’s garden ; here, in his little white 
cottage, he lived and worked and his great restless spirit 
found its haven ; here was the strongest tie that bound him 
to Weimar, he stayed only on condition that the park-girt 
cottage should be his own. And on the other side of the 
Ilm is Schiller’s favourite seat, near the sound of running- 
water, where the swallows and wagtails sport and the 
warblers sing their sweetest. Here the two friends would 
often meet and commune, strolling back together to 
Schiller’s little rooms, two stories high, where the housewife 
would have prepared the frugal supper. Those rooms were 
better than a palace then, and what would we not have given 
to be there ? The tiny flat of sacred memories can still be 
seen, and over the doorway the proud inscription — “pathetic ” 
I think George Eliot calls it — “ Iiier wohnte Schiller.” 
And there might be added “ Hier starb Schiller.” 

At every turn there is some memento of the “ brother 
poets.” Their linked figures, with the simple inscription 
“Das Vaterland dem Dichterpaar,” stand in front of their 
little theatre. And not far off is the house where Goethe 
died, now a museum. His passion for collecting is well- 
known, and it meant, for him, an accumulation of knowledge 
for which in these “ days of bustle ” no one man would find 
the time, had he the talent. 

Ihe Grand Ducal Library, classified and arranged by 
Goethe, remains a model of careful thought and method, as 
each well-placed bust and well-hung picture testifies. b or 
years Goethe lived there and from a corner window could se e 
the house of his friend, Frau von Stein, just opposite. n 
the other side of the road is a tree he planted, the 
“ Ginkobaum," of the genus taxinea ; the leaf resembles that 

of a magnified maidenhair. . , 

K i; ibrar y contains many treasures, one of the cb 
be.ng Trippers beautiful bust of Goethe, an Apollo-® 
conception in Carrara marble. This there is no copy « f > bu 
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H.R.H. the Grand Duke allowed it to be photographed at 
,he request o the Emperor, though he woukl not consent to 
a cast being taken of it. In the round tower, the oldest part 
of the building, ,s a spiral staircase, curious as being cut out 

of a solid oak tree bv the ino-prmit-., „ , , . 

, , ' /. ue in genuity of a condemned prisoner. 

who thus redeemed his life Near Ear *v, _ . 

• i\ear by are the most picturesque 

corners in the town old o ■atp U , ai , e , ^ r 

,. , olu gateways and quaint bits of 

architecture that group well together. 

From the historical to the present life of Weimar is but a 
step, and but a step from the shadows of the old buildings 
with their silent memories, out into the sunlight of the 
Market Place, teeming with humanity. And, if it be true 
that man is the proper study of man, here may profitably be 
spent a Wednesday or Saturday morning— both marketing 
days. All is done decently and in order, and it is a good- 
natured crowd that bargains over a few coppers, as if the 
making or saving of them were the chief interest in life — 
which, probably, to most of them it is; for these thrifty 
peasants grow well-to-do on the small gains they squeeze 
out of their customers — gains easily come by should an 
English buyer be got hold of, specially on a spring day when 
tresh flowers peep from every other basket and line the stalls 
down one side of the market. One rosy-cheeked market- 
woman might be from Devonshire, so comely is she, and 
she is a character too. For fifty years has she rarely 
missed a market day, and, by dint of sheer hard work 
and perseverance, she has saved enough to extend her market 
garden and buy a good piece of ground to build a comfortable 
and picturesque cottage on to leave to her equally comely, 
industrious son. She will tell you Weimar is the most 
beautiful place in the world, and you will not cavil and ask 
what other place she knows, but silently thank heaven for a 
strong and contented spirit — the u metis sana in corpore sano. 

Winter is the trying time for the market people, who come 
in from the villages for miles round. Ihey persevere, in 
most weathers, and try to keep themselves warm by brewing 
coffee. Very occasionally, when the elements are altogether 
too unpropitious, do they give up even that attempt and 
desert the “ Platz ” till less inclement times. 

Thrice a year is a fair — the “ Jahr Markt recognized by 
all parties "as the legitimate occasion for bargaining, when 
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there is no telling the maximum of possessions obtainable at 
1 mlnfmum of expenditure an end spec, ally dear lhe 
i cnirit of the Germans. Ihe largest « T ahr 
MarkG’G in October, when, suddenly, like mushrooms in a 
n L spr ing up booths in all directions, and you find them 
thf next morning, some hung with coloured slippers that 
Lem to have dropped from the rainbow, so varied are their 
hues and with more sober foot-gear, remarkable for the 
shape-or the lack of it— and the cheapness of the article ; 
others gay with wearing apparel of wondrous variety- the 
comfortable woollen hood or the inevitable blue apron of 
the “Madchen,” the loose jacket of the peasant woman, the 
bright print nursing-cloaks of the “ Kindermadchen,” in pile 
after pile on the neatly arranged counters. 

A chief feature of the fair, which (and we are thankful !) is 
innocent of the merry-go-round and hurdy-gurdy, is the 
pottery of all descriptions, from the commonest earthern 
pans, straggling across the street, to the pretty Biirgel ware, 
Bohemian glass and Dresden china adorning the best stalls, 
goods, mostly with flaws, picked up cheaply from the 
factories. The blue and white porcelain of Thuringen is of 
course conspicuous with its “ onion ” pattern. On ordinary 
market days in front of the Stadtkirche (which we may here 
mention contains Lucas Cranach’s masterpiece), in the 
shadow of Herder’s statue, is sold earthenware that, during 
the week, is kept in cellars underneath the church, an old 
privilege and custom, not peculiar to Weimar. 


On the eve of St. Martin’s Day, the Market Place is again 
the Place of Booths, which are brilliantly illuminated, and St. 
Martin is sold in gingerbread, to be consumed by the faithful. 
Schiller and Luther, too, having been born on the tenth o 
November, can be had in the “Pfeifer Kuchen,” so extensively 
patronized by their respective devotees — and others, 
sumably the custom is a survival from Roman Catholic times, 
and has been protestantized in this centre of Lutheranism 
The small Roman Catholic community, in Weimar, ^ 
composed chiefly of the Polish women, who come VT 
Germany for a few months in the year to work in the 6el ^ 
They are mostly a respectable and devout set, who. ° 
Sundays and holidays, stream into the towns from the viUag 
round to their services, neatly arrayed in voluminous s< 
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and loose jackets, with bright-coloured taddtfTIhT 
their heads. 

We have already mentioned the little theatre, the theatre 
of Schiller and Goethe, where one can go and dream that 
some of the world s greatest poets are sitting by listening to 
their own rolling periods-where, too, Hummel and Liszt 
have waved the baton. It is difficult for English people to 
realize what an important part the theatre and opera play in 
the life of Germans, who thus gain, as no other people, a near 
and real acquaintance with the world’s great classics of music 
and the drama. 

from the “1 heater Platz,” up a side street, past the 
*\V ieland I latz, with the unfortunately solemn statue of its 
presiding genius, you reach Liszt’s house, at the corner of the 
Park, at the entrance to the beautiful Belvedere Allee. Here 
the great musician’s rooms are cared for by his old house- 
keeper, and, when last we were there, in early summer, they 
were fragrant with flowers, and, as we listened at the open 
window to the songsters in the trees outside, our thoughts 
went to Liszt’s beautiful interpretation of “ St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds.” In Weimar the birds grow very 
tame. We have had bullfinches build in our garden, and 
woodpeckers come to our windows, and in the winter many 
kinds of tits, finches, and tree-creepers come to our balconies 
to be fed. The Allee, a fine avenue of chestnuts and limes, 
leads to Belvedere, a grand ducal summer residence, with a 
beautiful park of hill and dale, a favourite resort in fine 
weather. Further on are Buchfart and Berka, with their 
beech and pine woods, where in spring we find the sweet 
daphne, the white and the yellow anemone, the anemone 
pulsatilla, the delicately-tinted hepatica, the graceful Solo- 
mon’s seal, the lily of the valley, and countless other flowers, 
besides the tiny woodruff much prized lor cider cup. 

Further east, near the Webicht, are meadows through 
which the river wanders, and you can either follow it to the 
little village of Denstedt where Wieland is buried, or can 
turn up past the fine oak that must be as old as King Lharles 
into the broad avenue running through the woods and 
leading to the road, bordered by cherry trees that brings 
you down to the crescent-shaped village o it urt, ' u 
tiny “ Schloss ” and gem of a park. Here, as at Belve 
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Goeihe arrange pastoral plav* 
and Ettwsberg. * AmilIia gather the famous •• TfeiuS 
the Duchess her . Goethe wrote the “ Fischerin 

Abendkreis , 0 it specially to be performed on the 

ban JoHhe lint, at Tiefurt. The inscription runs 
15311X5 << Die Fischerin 

ein Singspiel 

aU f dem natiirlichen Platz zu Tiefurth an der 
Ilm vorgestellt.” 

Tn ,8 q-’ the year of the golden wedding of the Grand 
n I D air the “Fischerin” was again performed on the 
original spot, and very effective were the voices of the singers 
pn the night air, and very weird the lights of the fires along 
the high banks of the river among the trees, reflecting into 

the dark water below. . TT , , . 

To the north of Weimar is Herder s Ruh ; for a mile and 
a half the road climbs through cultivated fields, till you 
reach the stone bench and table round which are grouped 
a few gaunt poplars and firs. Herder’s Ruh has an unde- 
niably crude aspect, grim rather than friendly , nevertheless, 
the retreat is well chosen, and there is a delightful feeling 
of unrestraint and freedom in the isolated spot, beneath 
the gaze lies Weimar and the country round for many a 
mile, — stretches of field and pine-clad hill, and, scattered 
about, the little Thuringian villages with their red-tiled 
cottages and slate-roofed churches with spire-crowned towers, 
while overhead the larks — not one or two only, but a full 
chorus — sing as though they could never tire. 

The pine forest of Ettersberg clothes the horizon, and in 
its unfrequented paths we have sometimes startled the timi 
deer, or seen them at sundown feeding on the outskirts. 

The road back to Weimar lies also between cherry tree > 
and, in the season, the finest of black and red cherries ca 
be bought at the little booths erected on the wayside by 
peasants, who purchase the right to the fruit. Plum as ^ 
as cherry trees line many of the roads, which in spring s 
wonders of snowy blossoms. . 

Such is Weimar, town and country in one, giv ■ 

est each has to offer. From an educational point o 
it is the perfection of a foreign home. Its h 1storl ffl0 us 
classic associations, associations in themselves of eno 
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educational value ; its theatres, operas and concerts, per- 
formances of the first rank, invaluable as giving a jus idea 
of the works of our greatest musicians and dramatists; its 
public schools, bringing professors of every branch of study 
to the town ; its schools of art and music, and its eminent 
artists and musicians ; its simple, unpretentious life; its fresh 
sweet air, and dry, healthy climate; all combine to give 
Weimar its unique position. English people are gradually 
realizing this, and the fact that Weimar has an English 
Church service * and resident chaplain attracts a certain 
number.^ But the number is comparatively small, and it is 
chiefly Germans who appreciate the exceptional opportunities 
of study the place affords, and who come from all parts 
of the empire to “Ilmathen. They appreciate also the 
nearness of the lovely Ihuringian forest, with its delightful 
expeditions : Eisenach with its richly-wooded hills and its 
Wartburg full of interesting reminiscences — of the Minne- 
singers, of St. Elizabeth, of Luther,— the “ Schneekopf,” the 
highest point in the forest, where travellers spend a night 
to see the sun rise, and where one can imagine oneself on a 
Swiss alp, and hear the tinkling of the sheep and cow-bells, 
as their wearers wander over the slopes ; Schwarzburg, with 
its sparkling little river running through a lovely valley; 
the quaint old town of Blankenburg ; Ilmenau, with its 
beautiful surroundings, often pictured in Goethe’s writings, 
and where he wrote the “Nachtlied.” 

“ Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1st Ruh ; 

In alien Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch ; 

Die Vogelein schweigen im VValde 
VVarte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch.” 

And this “ Nachtlied ” may bring our little paper to a fitting 
close. It is again such a quiet autumn evening as when 
Goethe wrote. The sun has set, leaving only reflected glory 
behind, the breeze has sunk, the birds have gone to rest; 
the great forest stretches dark and still as far as the eye can 
reach, and, above, the pale after-glow veils the evening star. 

* A church is about to be built. 



